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ABSTRACT 

This document presents the findings of the resource 
group in charge of the special needs of minority students in higher 
education for the master plan for higher education in the state of 
Connecticut. Specific areas addressed by the. group include (1) equal 
access to higher education for minoriizies in Connecticut; (2) equal 
opportunity, and the professional staff; (3) the credibility gap and 
the Commission for Higher Education; (4) minority representation on 
governing boards; (5) changes in admissions policies for minority 
students; and (6) minority representation in supportive services. 
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STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

COMMISSION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

P.O. Box 1320 - HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT O6IOI 

AREA CODE 203 566-3913 



February, 1973 



To the Reader: 

The .1972 General Assembly passed Public Act 194 which directed the 
Commission for Higher Education to develop a Master Plan for Higher Educa- 
tion in Connecticut by January 1974. In response, the Commission determined 
a structure designed to Insure broadly based participation in the development 
of the plan. An overview of that structure is contained in the following 
document . 

One of the most important elements of the Master Plan structure is. the 
Resource Groups. Since September 1972, these groups, made up of over two 
hundred persons, have addressed themselves to major topics for the Master 
Plan. The reports of these groups have been made available to public boards 
of higher education with the request that the reports be disseminated to 
the chief executives and to the chief librarians of each institution and that 
the broadest discussion possible of the resource groups' topics be encouraged 
among faculty, students and interested groups. In addition, copies are being 
made available through public libraries and to organizations and governmental 
agencies which might be interested. Because the supply of the reports is 
limited., any interested individuals are permitted to reproduce any or all 
reports. 

■■] 

This report is one of eight Resource Group Reporrs. It should be 
recognized that the topics assigned to the Resource Groups are not mutually 
exclusive.. Therefore, the reader is encouraged to read al l ei.ght reports. 

The Commission for Higher Education is most grateful to the many 
Individuals who gave freely of their time and energies serving on Resource 
Groups, The excellent groundwork they have provided in their reports will 
facMitate the deliberations of add i 1 1 ona I groups and individuals as the 
process of the Master Plan development continues. 
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. . INTRODUCTION 

The following report has been prepared by' the Resource Group for con 
sideration by the Commission for Higher Education as it develops a Master 
Plan for higher education in Connecticut. To insure clear understanding 
of this report a number of points should be emphasized: 

• The findings and recommendations are the considered judgment 
of the individual Resource Group. They do not necessarily 
represent an opinion or position of the Commission -for Higher 
Education or any other group such as the Management/Policy or 

'." Review' and Evaluation Group. 

• This report is one of eight reports. The Resource Group reports, 
as a whole, are position papers for consideration i n -the develop- 
ment of the Master Plan. They should not be construed as con- 
stituting a first draf-; of the Master Plan. Subsequent to further 
discussion and comment, the recommendations made in reports may 
be retained, revised, or deleted in the Master Plan. 

• The recommendations of the group may conflict with recommendations 
made by other groups. The reconciliation of conflicting recommen- 
dations will be considered in the process of developing a draft • 
Master Plan. 

• The development of a Master Plan is a dynamic process requiring 
continuing input from many sources. Although the Resource Group 
reports provide an important source of judgments about the elements 
of the plan, additional reaction, comment, and thought Is required 
before an initial draft of the Master Plan can be completed. 



All questions and comments concerning this report should be 
addressed to. Master Plan Staff Associates, c/o The Commission for 
Higher Education, P. 0. Box 1320, Hartford, Connecticut 05101. 
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PRXESS OF THE MASTER PLAN 

Groups Involved In the Master Plan 

Commission for Higher education : The Staters coordinating agency for 
higher education was requested by the General Assembly (P. A. 194, 1972) 
to develop, in cooperation with the boards of trustees of. the constit- 
uent units of "the public system, a Master Plan for Higher Education in 
Connecticut. The plan is to be completed and submitted to the General 
Assembly by January, 1974. 

Management/Policy Groups : A steering commHtee for the Master Plan pro- 
cess; membership consists of the chairmen of the boards of trustees for 
the constituent units, and the president of the Connecticut Conference 
of independent Colleges. Liaison repr.^sentation from the Governor's 
office and from the General Assembly are also represented. 

Resource Groups : These groups are charged with developing position pa- 
pers on specific topics for utilization in the development of a Master 
; Plan. Membership is proportionately balanced between the higher educa- 

tion community and non-academics to insure that a broad spectrum of view- 
points be represented in group deliberations. Each group was assigned 
specific questions by the Managen:ent/Pol Icy Group. In addition, each 
group was encouraged to address any other questions as it saw fit. 

'V. Review and Evaluation Group : A group invited to review, evaluate, and 
make comments on the Resource Group reports and successive drafts of 
the Master Plan. Ten members represent a wide spectrum of the state's 
business and public interest activity and three ex-offlclo members are 
from state government. 
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V. Master Plan Staff Associates : Each of the constituent units of the 
public system and the Connecticut Conference of Independent Colleges 
have provided staff support for the Master Plan project. The staff 
associates serve a dual function: (|) each staff associate provided 
staff assistance to a Resource Group and, subsequently, (2) the staff 
associates will, in collaboration with the Commission staff, prepare 
the draft of the Mci^ter Plan. 

V I . Constituent Unit Boards of Trustees, Including Faculty, Students and 
Administration : All boards of trustees of the higiier education system 
are asked to review carefully the Resource Group reports and the Master 
Plan- drafts to follow. It is expected that each institution will en- 
courage the fullest possible discussion among faculty, students, and 
administrators. ^ . ■ . ■ 

Vil. The Pub I ic : In addition to the higher education constituencies noted 
above, a vital input" to the Master Plan is the participation of all 
who are Interested, Including: individuals in industry, labor> minori- 
ties, professionals — fn short, a M organ i zatlons and individuals In- 
terested in higher education. Comments are Invited at any stage of the 
development of the Master Plan. However, for consideration for the 
Initial draft of the Master Plan, comments must be received by April 
1973 and In the final draft of the Master Plan by September 1973. 
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AN OUTLINE OF ACTIVIIIES FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MASTER PLAN 



Activity 

L CHE requests staff assistance from constituent units 6/72 
2* CHE appoints Management/Policy Group 

3. Management/Policy Group: 

a. Identifies elements of Master Plan 

b. Develops queries to be addressed 

c. Appoints Resource Groups 

4. CHE holds Colloquium Orientation meeting 

5. CHE appoint Review and Evaluation Group 

6. CHE approves interim report for transmittal to Governor 12/72 

7. Resource Groups complete and transmit papers to Managemer^t/ • 
Pol !cy Group 

8. Management/Policy Group distributes Resource Group reports to 
Constituent units. Review and Evaluation Group, and other in- 
terested groups and individuals 

9. Comments on Resource Group reports are submitted by Review and 
Evaluation Group, constituent units, and other interested in- 
dividuals and groups 

10. Initial Draft of Master Plan is prepared and distributed to 
constituent units and Revi.ew and Evaluation Group 

11. - Initial reactions are received and Draft of Master Plan is- 

amended 

12. CHE sponsors pub.Mc presentat i ori of amended Draft of Master Plan 
and solicits comments from all groups and individuals who are 

i nterested 

,3 

15. Comments reviewed and evaluated and final draft prepared 

14. Management/Policy Group receives final comments on final Draft 
of Master Plan from constituent units and Review and Evaluation 
Group, reports to CHE " 

15. CHE approves f'nal draft of Master Plan and transmits it to 12/73 
the. Governor and General Assembly 
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February , 1973 



Mr, Donald H. McGannon, Chairman 
Commission for Higher Education 
P.O. Box 1320. 

Hartford, Connecticut 06101 

Dear Mr. McGannon: 

Enclosed please find a copy of the report, "Equal Opportunity: The 
Special Needs of Minorities in Higher Education and Methods of Meeting Needs". 

One of eight (8) resource groups working with the Commission for Higher 
Education in its development of a Master Plan, the Equal Opportunity Resource 
Group, having focused its inquiry on those minorities who are most acutely af- 
fected in higher education, has directed its attention specifically to- Blacks, 
Puerto Ri.cans, and other Spanish-speaking peop I es , I nd i ans and women. 

Numbering thirty-two members, the Equal Opportunity Resource Group, while 
reflecting a healthy cross-section of individuals and ideas, has had a common 
denominator: a genuine commitment to the creation of an open society In higher 
education, a society based on pluralism and. respect for group identity. 

Institutional changes to improve opportunities for minorities have not gone 
unrecognized; however, the present results, are more noteworthy for their direction 
than for their progress. Notable increases of minoriries in higher education 
will not result from "good faith" or "good will". While these are decidedly 
necessary, by themselves they are i nsuf f i c i ent . Without institutional directives 
and enforcement, minority representation without discrimination and in proper pro- 
portion in higher educat ion w i I I rema i n enta ng I ed in little more than the rhetoric, 
rather than the reality, of "affirmative action programs, " "contract compliance", 
"minimum standards" "en I ightened personnel programs" and "sponsored mobility". 

The recommendations contained herein purport to be neither a I 1 -i nc I us i ve 
nor greatly startling. Rather, our intent here, rising out of our major premises 
throughout our research and investigation, is to indicate some realistic and 
essential directions related to minority involvement in higher education in 
Connecticut, 

Some of the recommendat i ons w i M require additional funds; however, our 
suggested approach is first to examine alt the ways in which minority participa-- 
tlon can be improved without additional money. Then we can look at areas in 
which additional money is needed - particularly in supportive services. It 
has been our experience that in instances in which additional money is needed for 
IJ_ students, the temptation is to use the excuse of minority needs to secure 
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:funds. On other occasions, the plight of minorities ha3 been used to ''black- 
mail" the system: that is, without, additlona I monies, minorities cannot be 
served. 

The creation of the eight (8) resource groups has stimulated and encouraged 
a new dimension of involvement in h igher education . The members of our^resource 

group representatives of constituent units and community groups alike — 

have agreed to remain available for further consultation and discussion. We 
stand ready to assist in thr ip | ementat ion of these or other similar recommen- 



We take this opportu,,,,/ .o express our appreciation for your enlightened 
leadership and for that of the staff of the Comm i ss i on for Higher Education. 



dat ions . 



Very truly yours. 




Joseph Downey, Chairman 
Equal Opportuntiy Resource Group 



JD:jc 
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Vur goal must he to move beyond vac::^^: caid create an Ope?i Society — 
a society in which each human being can flourish and develop to the max- 
imum of his God'-given potential: a society in which ethnic and cultural 
differences ore not stifled for monotonous conformity; a pluralistic 
society J alive ^ creative ^ open to the marvel of self^-discovery . 

-Whitney M. Young ^ Jr. 

Mr, Young\y quoted here from his hook entitled Beyond Racism has 
captured both the global scope and essential position of the Equal Oppor- 
tunity Resource Group ^ one of eight resource groups working with the 
Connecticut Commission for Higher Education in developing a Master Plan. 

While the Equal Opportunity Resource Group has been charged specifi- 
cally with "the special needs of minorities in higher education and with 
methods of meeting needSj the members of this group have not been unmind- 
ful of the needs of the general student and faculty populations of higher 
education. Consequently^ sericus questions were raised regarding the ex- 
tent to which various needs of the entire constituency are being met. 

Addressing its central responsibility^ the Equal Opportunity Resource 
Group accepted the following definition of /'minor i ties " : 

^^Eaving in mind that the nature of our inquiry relates specific 
cally to education and that in this area there are several minor i^ 
tie s^ we shall direct our attention specifically to those minori-- 
ties which are most acutely affected — Blacks, Puerto Ricans and 
other Spanish speaking peoples , Indians and Women — for if these 
groups are served all others will benefit. 
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Equality of opi^u^f'ti. i^^ jovrying with it moi-^^ znan the leveling 
of extemal bav^ievs^ has long Qonsvmed the thinking and e:, 'vgies of 
apostles of refovm. One of the awful realities which apostles have had 
to face is that the system^ whether sooietai or institutional^ has been 
guilty of either commissions^ or ^^omission^^. That isj the system either • 
has worked to deny or has failed to promote equal access for all. The 
former has been accomplished largely through the admission and hiring 
practices of educational institutions. Tlie latter^ much more stealthy^ 
is captured in Daniel Moynihan's phrase of ^iDenign neglect. 

Caught in the vortex , of institutional and behavorial racism^ minori- 
ties might well ask 3 '^If people of the institutions manifest personal 
prejudice n why are we trying to answer this problem through institutions? 
Gunnar Myrdal ( An American Dilemma^ Volume I) ^ speaking of people in in- 
stitutions who manifest personal prejudice ^ offers a possible hope: 

"...they obey different moral I'aluations on different planes 
of life. In their institutions they have invested more than 
their everyday ideas which parallel their actual behavior. 
They have placed in tjiem^ their ideals of how the world right- 
ly ought to be. The ideals thereby gain fortifications of 
power and influence in society. This is a theory of social 
self -^healing that applies to the type of society we call demo- 
cracy. " 

The society alluded to by Mr. Myrdal is similar to what Mr. Young 
envisions in 'T^uilding an open society j " one bailed on pluralism and re-- 
spect for group identity^ 

Admittedly^ an "open society does not necessarily produce equality. 
Moynihan has observed^ "...To the extent that winners imply losers^ equal- 
ity of opportunity almost insures inequality of results. " FIte implication^ 
that of inequality of individual results^ is undeniable. On the other hand^ 
viewing equality in terms of group results^ Bayard Rustin notes^ "It is 
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Qonoermed not merely with removing the barriers to full oypovtunity hut 

with achieving the fact of equality. " 

Former President Lyndon B, Johnson^ in a cormencement address at 

Howard University in June I965j echoes Mr. Rustin: 

^'It is not enough oust to open the gates of opportimity . All 
our citizens must have the ability to walk through those gates 
...We seek not just legal equity but human ability ~ not just 
equality J as a right and a theory^ but equality as a fact and 
as a result. 

Mr. Johnson addedj strangely foreshadowing the position of the Equal 
Opportunity Resource Group: 

"r/ze time for failure *s gone. ^' 
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PRINCIPAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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PRINCIPAL FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following are the pr i nc i pa 1 find! nqs and recommendations of the re- 
source group. As such, they reflect neither the range of deliberations 
nor the scope 'of the report. The ^'Body and Commentary" section presents 
a broader perspective of the issues addressed by this group, 

1. Fi ndi n g ; (see pp 33-35) 

Discernible percentage increases in minority enrollments occurred be- 
tween 1970'-1972 within independent i nstitut-ions, community colleges 
and technical colleges. On the other hand, the percentage of minor- 
ity enrollments in the University of Connecticut and in the four-year 
state CO I 1 ege.s rema i ned v i rtua II y ^.constant . 

The over-all percentage of full-time minority group students rose only 
]% between 1970-1972. 

Recommendation : 

That institutions of higher education in Connecticut, with particular 
emphasis upon pubiic colleges and the University of Connecticut, move 
resolutely to increase i n s i gn I f i cant numbers those students of minor- 
ity groups. 

2. Finding : (see pp 37-42) 

While institutions of higher education within Connecticut have wit- 
nessed an increase i n the number of minority faculty and administra- 
tors, the percentage of these groups within the institutions remains 
disproportionate to their composition within the general population. 

Recommendation : . , 

That (1) each const ituent unit, through its Board of Trustees working 



in conjunction with the CHF. , estab I. i sn goals and timetables, imple- 
menting an Affirmative Action Program to acce I erate fhe recruitment, 
retention and promotion of minority faculty and staff; and (2) the 
CHE be charged with responsibility for receiving yearly reports from 
each constituent unit and for publicly announcing the efforts to in- 
crease minority faculty and staff in higher education in Connecticut. 

3. Fi nd i nq : (see pp 43-44) 

The credibi I ity of the Commission for Higher Education is in question 
because there are no minorities on the regular professional staff of 
this central state agency for higher education. 

Recommendat i on : 

That (1) the CHE move deliberately on hiring-, in a full-time and regu- 
lar position, a minority person as an Associate in Higher Education to 
represent the concern of the Comm 1 ss i on f or minorities in higher educa- 
tion in Connecticut; and (2) as vacancies occur , m i nor i t i es be given 
equal consideration for all available positions. 

4. Finding : (see pp 45-46)- 

The Commission for Higher Education and the Board of Trustees of con- 
stituent units, in legitimate positions to make cr i t i ca I I y influential 
decisions and/or policies affecting the. state and direction of higher 
education in Connecticut, are composed of insufficient numbers of mi- 
nority representatives to be adequately responsive to minority group 
concerns . 

Recommendati on : 

That CHE and the Board of Trustees of each constituent unit not only 
increase the i r mi nor i ty representation but a I so estab I i sh on each 



governing body a Minority Affairs Committee (or Sub-Committee) to act on 
behalf of minorities and to publish a yearly report on the progress of each 
committee. 

5. Finding : (see pp 47-52) 

The admissions policies and practices of a number of institutions of 
higher education continue to deny unduly or to restrict severely the 
educational opportunities of many minority students who encounter un- 
necessary barriers and unrealistic measures of their potential. 

Recommendat i on : 

That (1) the State Legislature and the Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion view all institutions of hi.o'ver education in the state as a 
single resource committed to the common goal of meeting the post-sec- 
ondary educational needs of the citizenry of Connecticut; and (2) the 
State of Connecticut guarantee some form of post-secondary education 
to each high school graduate of this state; and (3) admissions prac- 
tices include measures of attitudinal and motivational considerations 
as we I I as grade point averages. 

6. F i nd i nq : (see pp 53-57) 

With sufficient financial and academic underg i rd i ng , supportive ser- 
vices can be effective not only for students who have educational or 
economic disadvantages but also for institutions which seek alterna- 
tives to traditional modes of higher education. 

Recommendation : 

That (1) the Commission for Higher Education and the State Legisla- 
ture develop and implement a system which awards to institutions a 
tuition differential (reimbursement) for each student requiring sup- 
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portive services for the first two years of his post-secondary educa- 
tional career; and (2) the State Legislature, the Commission for ' 
Higher Education and. the institutions themselves make full utilization 
of appropriate state and federal funds to develop cooperative arrange- 
ments which will enhance the supportive services already underway and 
provide for the creation of additional supportive service programs. 
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Questions and Answers 

The Equal Opportunfty Resource Group (Group Vtl), like every other re- 
source group, was gfven a set of questions; designed to prcwfde a frame 
of reference for the de I i berat fo ss of the group. 

Group \ll has g?ven serious cOiis! deration to the assigned questions, as 
well as ±o One question generatea by the members themselves. 

Question A: What are enrol Iments -of m tnorltfes. Including Blacks and 

Spanish'-speaking in state's institutions of post-secondary 
education? 

Answer; As reported by the Commission for Higher Education (see Ex- 

hibit "A" In the Appendix), the minority enrol Iments of ful I- 
time undergraduates In higher education .for 1970 and 1972 are 
as foil ows : 



PUBLIC COLLEGES 

1970 1972 

BLACK 1,488 5.9% 1,784 A. 2% 

SPANISH SURNAME, 336 0.9^ 406 I .0^ 

OTHER MINORITY-——-- 189 0.5% . \90 O.A% 

TOTAL MINORITY 2,u!5 5.5% ' 2,380 3.6% 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT— 38,491 42,781 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

BLACK-: 1,059 3.7^ 1,355 4.7^ 

SPANISH SURNAI^E— — 247 0.9^ 340 1.2^ 

OTHER MINORITY .157 0.5^ 226 0.8^ 

TOTAL MINORITY 1,443 5.1^ j],92] 63% 

ERIC '^^'^^^ ENROLLMENT— 28,904 ^ 28,605 



ETHNIC BREAKDOWN 



TOTALS BLACKS 2,54;7 

TOTAL SPANISH SUR&9.|«E- -SSi: 
TOTAL OTHER - ^ - - -5m 



;CPU^1'C COtLEGES AND I NDEPENDENT COLLEGES ) 
I 972. I 

3.8? 3, 539 4.45? 

0.9? 746 I.I? 

0.5? 416 0.6? 



TOTAL MINORITIES- 
TOTAL ENROLLMENrS— . 



1970 
3,455 
67,395 



GRAND TOTALS 



5.2? 



I 972 

4,301 ■ 6.1? 
71 .386 
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Addttional Tables 

For more indepth information on Fa II , 1972 Minority student enroll- 
ment, see Exhibit "B" in the Appendix reflecting both full-time and 
part-time undergraduates. 

Questi'on B ; What number of minorities are employed in Higher Education? 

Answer: The number of minorities employed in Higher Education has been 

divided into two parts: (I) faculty and administrators and 

(2) non-professionals. 

MINORITY TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

IN CONNECTICUT. 1972 



FACULTY 



ADMINISTRATION 



fNSTITUTIONS - 

University of 
Connecticut 

State Four 
Year Co I I eges 



TOTAL 
FACULTY 



lu^n 
i:^07 



(#) ? 

MINORITY 



(39) 3.0 

C59) 4.9 
- 10 - 



TOTAL 
ADM I N . 



.223 



:I32* 



(#) ? 
MINORITY 



(20) 9.0 
(10) 7.6 



Regional Communfty 
Col I eges 

Techn ica I Co I I eges 

TOTAL PUBLIC STATE 
INSTITUTIONS 



Supported by 
Federal Government 

U.S. Coast Guard 

TOTAL PUBLICLY 
SUPPORTED 

TOTAL INDEPENDENT 
INSTITUTIONS 



511 

158 

5 , 1 87 



(28) 5.5 
( 2) I .5 

(128) 4.0 



208 
26 

589 



(21)10. I 

( 0) 0.0 

(51) 8.7 



124 
3.31 1 



3.103 




TOTAL PARTICIPATION 6,414 (289) 4.5 



32 

621 

552** 
. 153 




(98) 8.5 



^Excludes Southern Connecticut State College 
**Excludes University of Bridgeport, Wesleyan and Yale 



Figure 1 . 

Figure 1 above indicates that in 1972 Minority Faculty constitutes 
4.5^ of the total faculty, numbering 6,414; and the [Minority Administra- 
tors are at the 8.5^ level. 
Additional Tables 

For more in-depth information on Minority faculty and administrators, 
see Exhibit "C" in the Appendix. 



NON-PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
In CONNECTICUT. 1972 



INSTITUTIONS 

University of Connecticut 

State Four-Year 
Colleges* 



Total 
Non-Prof ess iona I s 

2,876 

602 



(#) % 

M 1 nor Ity 

(222) 7.7 
( 18) 3.0 
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Reg iona I Commun i ty 
Co I I eges 

Techn i ca I Co I I eges 

Total Pub I fc State 
I nst i tut i ons 



Supported by Federa I 
Government 



U.S. Coast Guard 

Total Publicly Supported 

Total Independent 
I nst i tut ions 

Tota I Part i c i pat i on 



327 
91 

3>896 



440 

4,55 6 

5,218- 
9,554 



t 24) 7.5 
C 8) 8.8 

(272) 7.0 



( 27) 6. I 

(299) 6.9 

(968) 18.5 

(1,267) 13.5 



^Excludes Southern Connecticut State College 

^Excludes University of Bridgeport and Wesleyan University 



Figure 2 above indicates that in 1972 the Minority non-professionals 
constitute 15.5^ of the total non-professional staff, numbering 9,554. 

Additional Tables 

For more in-depth information on Minority non-professional employees, 
see" Exhibit '^D'^ in the Appendix. 



Question C: Should quota be established for admission of minority 
students and employment of minority personnel? 

While we hesitate to use the term quota , the minority member- 
ship of each i nst i tut f.on should reflect the percentage of 
mfnoritFes withfn the state. Furthermore., each institution 
should be aware of and concerned with the percentage of mi nor i 
ties in its immediate communities. The number of minorities 



v^lthfn an rnstftutfon fs one tangtbie evidence of the 
concern of that 'rnst rtutfon. 

Educational Institutions, enjoying financial advantages of 
tax exemption, should recognize and honor their responsi- 
bility to the state: to provide educational and employment 
opportunities to ALL of its people. 

When a college accepts this educational responsibility. It 
is then the responsibility of the State of Connecticut to 
provide for each student a f i nanc ia I program which will en- 
able him to accept the opportun i t i es of higher education. 
Goals might be one way of addressing an Affirmative Action 
Program relating to the employment of minorities In higher 
education. The objectives would include the following: 

1. To assure minority groups meaningful participation 
In the formulation of educational policy. 

2, To establish a time table for occomp I I shment and a 
mechanism for the evaluation of progress In elimina- 
ting barriers to minority groups In higher education, 

Mi^norlties^ exactly I I |<e other persons, dislike being Judged by their 
mrnority Identification, preferring to be evaluated by their Individual 
qualities. Qualified minorities do exist. Nevertheless, higher education 
In Connecticut has made little progress In implementing an affirmative 
action program, a failure which Is related, In large measure, to the 
customary ways In which applicants are sought for academic positions, 
Seihectlon or replacement ot personnel Is often an In-group process, tend- 
ing to exclude minorities. This simple yet complex procedure perpetuates 
racial, sexual and ethnic homogenity of profess lona I staffs. The process 



may not be one of c6nsc^ous exclusion, but the effects are the same as 
I f ft were. 



Question D; Are mtnorfty groups adequately served by hJgher educat^on fn 
Connect fcut? 

Answer; No, minorftfes are not adequately served by higher education 

in Connecticut. Generally, the mtnorfty student must struggle 
with tremendous academic and ffnancfal pressures, as well as 
psychological and social problems of adjustment, merely to 
survive and to succeed from day to day. 

If higher education In Connecticut ts to be progressive, we 
must take steps to assure that there fs access lb I I rty and 
del rvery of quality programs that will eliminate a growing 
sense of he I p lessness and futility among young people. It 
should be noted that academic ennu i does not pertain only 
to mfnoritfes. If the quest for innovation in higher educa- 
tion Is really an effort to give new directions to a society 
in which all people should be given an equal opportunity, then 
all students must be able to realize the end of their efforts. 
The Commission for Higher Education and the various institution 
of higher education seem not to have conceived of minority 
■concerns as being a permanent part of the function of the 
f nstf tut ions. Consequently, when the demands of minorities 
are "accepted" by the i nst i tut rons, they are thrown, without 
apparent care. Into the scheme of the design. Such neglect 
results fn. confusion and frustratfpn. What is needed fs full; 
not supplementary, participation of minorities in hfgher educa- 
tton. Only then will the minority perspectives become a per-* 
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manent part of the fundamental structure of the ? nsfrtut Ions . 

Should admfssf.on practfces make adequate provfsfon for the 
admfssion of mfnorlty students vfewed as marginal by tradi- 
tional standards? 

Yes, admission practices should make adequate provisions for 
such students. Some suggestions Include the following: 

1. Enlarge the scope of admission testing so as to 
recognize able students whose cultural backgrounds al- 
ter their performance on standardized tests in ways 
which may appear negative. 

2. Establish admissions criteria related to the life 
goals of candidates. Eschewing dual admission criteria, 
encourage expanded and flexible criteria with individual 
students (that is, students as individuals) in mind. 

3. Use ta i ent-search prograrr.s and other community groups 
In identifying qualified students, and share institutional, 
human and physical resources with community groups to 

f ac M ! tate i nf ormat i on d i ssem i nat i on. 

4. Use current students to ofd In the recruitment/coun- 
seling effort, recognizing and accepting the possibility ■ 
of employing students under college work-study programs. 
Of particular value would be the use of minority group 
students to assist in helping potential studentsi^and 
their families fn Interpreting procedures and fill ling 

out forms. Directly related is the recommendat ho:n that 
key information and forms be translated and publfehed 



In approprfate languages, recognfzfng that famMles, not 
Just potentl-al students, wM I need to review such documents. 

5, Involve Financial Afd Officers fn the entire process 
of mrnorfty/ low-^fncome group recru ftment, 

6, Broaden 'Vecru i tment^' procedures to embrace general 
"college counseling" and begin to contact students, particu- 
larly minority group, students, at the 7th grade level: 

a) Maintain contact, and follow through, with Individual 
students during their subsequent school years — 
i.e., practice "sustained admissions" methods instead 
of "creaming" the top few students annually. 

b) Encourage earlier commitment of non-Institutional 
scholarship aid so that sophomores and Juniors 
can plan their college career with confidence. 

.7, Work toward cooperation rather than competition In 
sharing admissions, financial aid and minority Information 
among post-secondary Institutions In the state. 

Question F; What supportive services should be provided for students 
admitted? 

Answer; We cannot genuinely address ourselves to higfier education 

supportive programs without carefully looking at the Impact 
of elementary and secondary education on mfnority students. 
The determination of any supportive program should then be 
based on. the needs of students entering higher education and 
their previous educational experiences. It is these past 
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educatfonal experrences whfch have created the need for 
special admfsslons and supportfve programs at the college 
level. Therefore, supportive programs should take into 
account the experiences whfch students have had in fdentffy-- 
fng the problem areas and dealing with them effectively. 

More specifically, supportive supportive services for dls*- 
advantaged students may provide, among other services: 

1. Counseling, tutoring, and other educational services, 
including special summer programs to remedy the 

' students' academic def f i c i enc i es . 

2. Career guidance, placement or other student services 
to encourage or faclHtate the students' continuance 
or re-entrance in higher education programs, 

3. Counseling and encouraging students in identifying 
their educational objectives in undertaking programs 
of undergraduate, graduate or other professional 
education, 

4. Fi nancia I support whenever^ needed . 



Question G : Should institutions be responsible for provrding day care 
facilities to enable more women to pursue studies or to 
Jofn staffs of institutions? 

Answer; Day care facilities should be provided for those women who 

w'fv^jh to Jofn staffs of fnstftutfons or attend class fn order 
to update their skills for better employment. A secondary 
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benefit Is that children of different races will have an 
opportunity to learn to play together, an experience which 
would have an impact upon their lives. We I I -superv i sed 
day care facilities can provide the safety and care of young- 
sters which benefit the parents as well as the youngsters 
themselves. These services could be provided free for those 
who cannot pay; and for those who can pay, arrangements 
could be made to help defray" the day care costs. 

Institutions of higher education, with foundation or federal 
grants for support, must make day care a priority measure In 
their affirmative -action programs. Yale has a model day care 
program which is said to demonstrate the kind of role a univer- 
sity can play in caring for a cross^-sect Ion of children from 
the entire university population - students, staff, faculty. 

It Is clear that Institutions of higher education can play a 
significant role in bringing about more and better day care 
programs by Initiating model centers, developing standards of 
excellence In health, education and safety, as well as experi- 
menting with innovative ways of delivering services. In this 
connection, college university centers can be models of teach- 
ing and learning, training and Investigation. In addition, 
college or university day care centers provide counseling and 
guidance for community groups. 

Question H : What Increased activities should be used to recruit and retain 
minority faculty and administrators for institutions of higher 
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educat ron? 

Answer : That black scholars and those wfth other m^norl■ty group 

backgrounds be employed In Increasing numbers as faculty 
members fn Connecticut I nst i tut fons of higher education i"s 
tmperatlve. At this time, both central and academic adminis*- 
trative positions, as well as middle-level management or 
staff assignments in colleges and universities in the State, 
afford the mose immediate and essential targets for an 
appropriate involvement of minority personnel. 

Given the innocence, apathy or reluctance of academic depart- 
ments currently to attract scholars with minority-group back- 
grounds as faculty members, these instructional agencies of 
the colleges and universities of the State must adopt an ac-. 
tive commitment to secure increasing numbers of minority- 
group graduate students In all of the disciplines in which 
graduate degrees are awarded. Financial and. other forms of 
supportive assistance must be available for many of these 
prospective graduate students with minority-group backgrounds, 
and emergency measures must be adopted to insure that these 

types of assistance are adequate. At the same time, strategies 

must be developed by graduate departments to attract those 
students with minority-group backgrounds who are not present- 
ly Inclined toward Connecticut institutions for higher educa- 
tion because of their insensitive i nstitutiona I Images or 
their inabrirty to become compet ft fve. -Current teaching 
asslstantships and graduate scholarship awards In most of the 
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Connecticut fnstftutfons have I fmfted appeal for minority- 
group students with outstanding credentials. 



To some extent, the lack of significant progress could be 
remedred by a state law requiring public notice of all pro-- 
fessional vacancies to be filled. These notices should appear 
in pub I icat ions wl th national circulation, such as the Bulle- 
tin of the AAUP or the journals of various disciplines. 
There should also be a requirement that the positions be 
advertised as equa I opportun i ty employment. There should 
be regular reviews of the recruitment process by an approp- 
riate state agency to insure that recruitment is open, and 
there should be provision for strong penalties for failure 
of comp I iance , 

Question I : What curr i cu I ar developments could be made to enhance the 
educational experience of minority students? 

Answer : Frequent I y, nr, i nor i t i es are better served by a program which 

recognizes, respects and takes Into consideration the fre- 
quent academic deficiencies w.hlch a number of minorities 
exhibit as they move into higher education. Therefore, 
courses especially related to minorities and to their cu!-- 
tures shou I d be of f ered , complementing fhe rather traditional 
curriculum. Such curr i cu I ar developments would prove bene- 
f Tefal no1 only to mfnorltfes but also to the total student 
population. 

■ Speakfng specifically to the question of ethnic studies with 

O 
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their curricuiar implications for higher education, MIHE 
(Minorities in Higher Education) urges the following: 

^^that all institutions of higher education in Connecticut 
involve minority students, faculty and adm i n i strator s in 
planning and implementing programs of b I ack- stud i es or com- 
ponents of such programs with in various department. Institu- 
tions must be tolerant enough to al low minorities to play 
a special role in determining the nature and appropr i a'teness 
of these programs, recognizing the desire on the part of 
minority peoples — and specifically Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
In this case to learn aspects of their history and culture 
in which this opportunity has not been provided them, and to 
gain the knowledge and skills requisite to a honest, and con- 
tinuing commitment to meaningful education in the State of 
Connect i cut . " . 



Quest ion J : What actions can be taken by colleges to Improve relation- 
. ships with minorities In surrounding communities? 

Answer: There is an apparer.t need for all 1 nst 1 tut Ions of higher 

education to relate to the commu n i ty. wh t ch they serve if they 
truly are going to reflect some of the concern of that 
conmunity. In many ways, institutions tend to stand aloof 
from the community in which they reside. Far too frequently, 
even when an institution is located in the midst of community 
- life, there is a distinct absence of any influence which that 
community makes on the institution. 



There should be a pronounced structure within the institution 
to relate the institution to the community. Too often, the 
existing structures tend to rely on traditional mechanisms, 
frequently relating more to school guidance than to under- 
standing a nd ut i I i 2 i ng all (or at I east most ) of the ava 1 I - 
able community resources. Some examples of traditional 
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mechanisms seeking to effect 1 nst itut lona I i-commun? ty re- 
lationships, include the following: 
Urban League 

Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) 
Community Action Program (CAP) 
SEEK-OUT ' 
Connecticut Faculty Talent Search (CONNFACTS) 
Higher Education Center for Urban Studies (HECUS) 
Model Cities 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP) 

Sorolties and Fraternities 

Church and Community Centers 

Opportunity-industrial Center (OIC) 

National Organization of Women (NOW) 

On the Job Training (OJT) 

Neighborhood Yo' h Corps(NYC) 

Upward Bound 

TRIO 

While these groups have made and are making notable contri- 
butions to the Improvement of i nst i tut iona I -commun i ty rela- 
tions, additional steps can be and should be taken to move 
even closer to the diverse community which is served by the 
institution and of which the i nst i tut ion is a part. 

Wfthin the institution itself, there should be persons who 
are sensitive to and have been trained in drawing upon the 
dynamics of an urban minority community. 
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Specific actions whrch can and should be taken by Instltu- 
trons of higher education include -the following: 

. (a) That a position of coirimunity liaison and depart-- 
. ment of community affairs be established in each 
i nst ; tution. 

Cb) That more minority persons hole dec i s ion-ma k f ng 
positions at the policy-making level at institu- 
tions of higher learning. This need is pertinent 
for community involvement in relation to the 
following: (I) career ih~a 1 n i ng , (2) curricular 
development, (3) job training programs, (4) 
decisions affecting community affairs. 

(c) That Institutions of higher education extend fur- 
ther the use of existing physical resources regard- 
ing community needs and services. 

Question K: What special prov 1 s ions shou I d be madie 'f or education and 
employment of women? 

Answer While fema I e teachers make up 2]% the total faculty in 

.State .Pub'J ic Higher Education, women ^re frequently at lower 
salary levels than men. Using the ara.ual median salary, men 
received $13,810, while women a:^i?eraged $12,404. 

.The top one--fourth of the men faculty members receive safa- 
ri as • i n -excess of $17,239, and the bottom one-fourth receive 
salaries In the range of $.12,189. For women, the top quarter 
receive less than $11,204. 
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irr' the area of academic rank, women faciHty members are 
uonrr promoted to. 3 hfgh -rank as qufckJy as the rr male counter- 
ipsr-ts, even ff 'trhey hold doctorates from presi-Jgious Instrtu- 
itfons and have publfshed widely. Inasmuch as women far out- 
rnumber other minorities fn academic, a determined effort is 
underway by leading women's organizations to gain greater 
recognition In higher education. 

Looking at the question from a broader perspective, two 
additional groups of women, each with different needs, must 
be considered in response to this question. First, there 
Is the group of "returnees", with some previous higher educa- 
tion, who wish to re-enter and complete the career course 
they entered and later abandoned. The second group comprises 
women with no previous higher education, to a degree inartic- 
ulate about their needs, perhaps unemp loyed housewives with 
aspirations or workers in ili-paid, entry-level jobs. Oppor- 
tUFsiTTTtfrfes for both irtiese groups have to: be prov i ded.. For 
errt^mng: :emp loymenir or for improving employment opportunit tes, 
skilllli a-nd vocatlamal training have to be provided:.. 

Tfti^ ^t^spons I b I I i tfes tor arrangi ng the sprectrum of services 
and c^portunitles- will I be spread over many agencl-s:: hfgher 
ediucstii^on institutions, public agencies, voluntary organ! za- 
tioris. Cooperative efforts must be developed for identifica- 
tion, recruitment, counseling and guidance, financial aid and 
advfce, currfculum development and program flexfbllfty. 
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\\) order for this to be accomplished, a primary consfdera- 
tron rs that WOMAN^S LIFE STYLE AS WORKER AND^ MOTHER MUST 
BE RECOGNIZED AND PROGRAMS GEARED TO THESE SPECIAL NEEDS. 

So long as woman fs compel led to adjust to the Procrustean 
demands of educational and vocational opportunities tailored 
to men^s tastes exclusively, improvement of educational job 
opportunities for women will be limited and unsatisfactory. 
A variety of meusures wi I I need to be taken: 

1. Brush-up courses for some professional groups 

2. Catch-up programs for the re-^entry people 

3. Training and skill programs 

4. Increase in decentralized activities 

5. Multiplication of day care centers 

A maternity leave policy that i;rncludes paid time 
off before, during and after the birth of a child; 
reinstatement to position at level of leaving, and 
no loss of seniority,. 

6. More women facu I ty as role models 

7. Outreach recruitment through commun i ty groups 

8. Women members of selection, admissions and policy ' 
committees in institutions of higher educalfon 

9. Women recruiters and employm:e^ off See managers 

10. Non-d fscri minatory advertising 

11. Blind application forms In suftable circumstances to 
. assure women intervrews and equa T' cons [deration In 

Job opportunities and school admrssfon 

12. Liberal credit transfer arrangements among Fnstftutlons 
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of hfgher educat^cn 

13. PartT-tfme employment and study opportun rtles 

14. Plexi^brllty In Job design ..7nd operations to allow 
women opportu n I t i es exc I uded by present design 

15. Experiments with new forms of work detail and de- 
sign to implement above 

16. Effective compliance mechanisms and law enforcement 
In assuring equal opportunities for women 

r;Gra:nted, there are morf=^ minorit-y personnel Involved in 
higher education today than uver before. The centra! ques- 
tion is, 'Ms the participation of minorities at a level 
which exemp I i f i es equa I access for 'minority groups to high- 
er ediiijrat ion \n Connecticut?" 

The as:^1stant director of the Office of Plans, Policy and 

Prograim-s (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Of free of Federal Contract 

Compliance), Miss Doris Wooten stail:^:S without equ:i vocat i on : 

"Wfeen a company or orga,n I zai i o.m: pays women less than 
men who are doing the same jobs., or denies qualified 
womnen; advancement or access tica certain jobs, not only 
Is enthusiasm dampeT^e:d, pi^rsoira I f u I f i I I men+ denied, a 
vs'iuable resource lost, but ^tiat company or organization- 
is. just plain break i nq the I 

ThePB- is a disparity between the composition of the profess— 

ional .staff and the general population with regard to the 

Inclusion of women and other minority groups. This fact 

\s a manifestation of a lack of equal opportunity in the 

pursuft.of academic careers. With but one or two exceptions, 

the plight of mi'noritfes results from the formal structure 

of hfgher education. While the structure does not disallow 



the rnvolverQent of m^^or^tres> neither does it encourage 
therr tnvolvement on every level. Whether through goals 
and timetables; "rnternal reportrng systems, revised poi r-- 
c i'es and emp 1 oyment and promot f on , etc . , h i gher educat i on 
must take action to correct the present discriminatory 
practices as well as those which perpetuate the present 
effects of past discrimination. The practice of '^benign 
neulnra I i ty^' is neither defensible nor tolerable. 

What Input exists from milnarities for program development 
:or evaluation? 

Very little input presently ex ists . The entire structure^-^ 
including the Governor's of f i ce, : State Leg i s I ature, the 
Commi-ssion for H i gher Educat i on> a nd the Boards of Trustees, 
and the i nst i tut i ons. themse I ves — reflects marginal inpiut 
from minorities.. The inclusion of one minority person, who 
would not have the mechamism to communicate with the broader 
minority community. Is inadequate for reasonable represen- 
tation of the community a:nd its needs. A broader representa- 
tion on the advisory groups Is recommended for each of these 
structures. 

What special trarnfng might be undertaken to promote improved 
understanding and human relations? 

There *rs presently an urgent need to provfde for better under 
stand rng and commun feat ron of the varfolis mi'nori'ty groups 
wfth other members of the academrc community, and thfs need 



wM I become Jilore acute durtng the next f fve years. tt 

i^s clearly imperat fvrB that the presence of these m^nor^t^es 
on the campuses must increase, thus brfnging fnto contact 

r nd f V f dua I s and groiiip^ who previously had Ifttie interac- 
tion, This i ntBra:c:t Son fnvolves co:nsTdera:bl-e risk of 
developing t nto te<p l:os I ve s f tuat fons,. yet"- -hh^ Interacti'on 
wMI provide a grea^qjotent i a I for the prarriotfon of a con- 
structive and ehr!dhil:ing interactfon of -fhi^B persons* The 

lack of sens 1 1 i viii-y :d:nd awareness betwaerii social groups 
which fail to Interact effectively er^gein^dic.rs susp I c I on and 
hositllfty, lead:Im!E to an I n-group ;maT:a T 7 i~y :by which those 
not I rj i"he group -a^n^^ -v^i ewed in dehOTanlrzed terms- Noth ing 
could be morecaliB'n; to the great human iiisflrc vaJues i'mplicit 

in higher education. 

Those barriers are: ^•especfa I ly serious t-heir effect on 
relationships between; students and "feactt&rrs:.. Effective 
teaching and learn Img: requ i re a high degpoe- of mutual trust 
and respect, ' The students must sense in ij-he teacher or ad- 
ministrator a whole:s:ome degree of human concern and senslti-- 
vity, and the stud.emts themselves shouJd be able to avert 
unfounded mistrust and hypersensitivity. 

Although these conditions are realized through much consci- 
ous effort fn education and I eadersh i p ^ one effective device 
is a program such as the black-white sensitivity training 
laboratories now being conducted on some campuses. While 
participation rn this trafning cannot be requfred or forced, 
the avar lability of the opportunity, plus some positfve fn- 



ducements, can be very effective. The f i ve-year p I 
should, therefore, promote and facilitate the deveisp^^nt 
of such programs and should provide ap p rop r i ate I y "rrs ^^n^ed 
counsst^lors to run them. 
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the minority student who would not otherwise have an opportunity to suc- 
ceed in. higher education. This means that our institutions must conscious- 
ly and sincerely seek to establish programs that will attract minority 
students and, beyond that, encourage and support them in worthing through 
the inevitable problems that confront them. 

If higher education in Cor'-iect i cut is to be progressive, we must take 
steps to assure that there is accessibility and delivery of Equality pro- 
grams that wi II e I'imi nate a growing sense of helplessness and futility 
among young people; and this does not pertain only to minorities. If the 
quest for innovation in higher education is really an effort to give new 
directions to a society in which a I 1 people should be given an equal op- 
portunity, then a I I students must be able to realize the end results of 
their efforts. 



Fi nd i nqs : - . 

1. Discernible percentage increases in minority enrollments occurred be- 
tween 1970-72 within independent institutions, community colleges and 
technical colleges. On the other hand, the percentage of minority en- 
rollments in the University of Connecticut and in the four-year state 
colleges remained virtually constant. 

The over-all percentage of full-time minority group students rose 
only ]% between 1970-72. 

Recommendat i ons : 

1. That institutions of higher education in Connecticut -- with particular 
emphasis upon public colleges and the University of Connecticut — move 
resolutely to increase in significant numbers those students of minority 
groups. 
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Equal Opportunity and the Prof essiona.l Staff 



The professional staffs of the Connecticut institutions of higher edu- 
cation fail to meet the needs of our disadvantaged groups in several im- 
portant aspects. There is a great disparity between the, composition of 
the professional staff and the general population with regard to the in- 
clusion of women and minority groups. This fact is a manifestation of a 
lack of equal opportunity in the pursuit of academic careers. The lack of 
women and minority groups in academic positions results in an educational 
setting that is undesirable for all students but especially for those from 
disadvantaged groups. A faculty and administrative staff composed pre- 
dominantly of white males presents to the student body one more indication 
of the perpetuation of a social injustice. In view of Its deep traditional 
commitment to ideai'i'Vand humane va I ues , the academic community should find 
this condition rnrolerable. To fulfill its highest purposes, academia should 
strive to be a model for its soci ety rather than a' mirror of Its social ills. 
To the extent that it does reflect these ills and fai Is to make prompt and 
fundamental corrections, the institution of higher education is in a role of 
hypocrisy, it not perfidy. 

The lack of women arid minority groups on the professional staff detracts 
from the value of. education, especially for students from these groups since 
they are deprived of models to emulate. Examples of success of persons from 
disadvantaged groups is of great importance as a source of motivation for 
young people from these groups. Moreover, such examples are important as 

7 . 

models for students inclined to seek careers in education. Furthermore, these 
educators are in an ideal situation for directing talented students from dis- 
advantaged groups into other appropriate professional careers and into roles of 
1 eadersh i p . 

Academic departmental priorities may also be successfully rearranged in 
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relation to current allocations ot their resources for co I loqu i um presen- 
tations and similar activities.- Minority-group scholars and investigators- 
from other universities may be invited to share the results of their re- 
search with both faculty members and graduate students during a single ses- 
sion or for a short-term guest professorship in one or mors of the Connec-- 
ticut institutions. Such contracts with scholars with minority-group back- 
grounds can enhance peer perspectives of departmental faculty in Connec- 
ticut institutions, while providing at least temporary role models for mi- 
nority-group graduate students and others. 

Other types of disciplinary as well as I nter- i nsti tut iona ! understand-- 
i ng and cooperation can also follov; from deliberate attempts on the part., 
of academic departments to invite minority-group scholars to make such 
brief visits to the campuses of Connecticut institutions for higher edu- 
cation. Wider use by academic departmental representatives of an existing 
agency such as CONNFACTS (Connecticut Faculty Talent Search) can facilitate 
the Implementation of the foregc^.-jg strategies and procedures. 

Open Staff Recruitment 

In recent years there has been an increased interest in recruiting women 
and mi nori ties for professional staff positions. However, considering the 
magnitude of the problem, relatively little progress has been made. This 
failure may be due in large part to the-, customary way in which applicants are 
sought for academic positions. Very often this is an in-group process and, 
therefore, tends to overlook, if not exclude, minorities. Recruitment pro- 
ceeds mostly through acquaintances or through sister institutions. This I imi 
tation is one factor which contributes to the perpetuation of racial and eth- 
nic homogenity of professional staffs. The process may not be one of con- 
scious exclusion, but the effects are the same as if it were. 



To some extent this defect could be remedied by a state law requir- 
ing public notice of all professional vacancies to be filled. These no- 
tices should appear in publications with national circulation, such as 
the Bulletin of the AAUP or the journals of various disciplines. There 
should also be a requirement that the positions be advertised as equal op- 
portunity employment. -There should be regular reviews of the recruitment 
process by an appropriate state agency to insure that recruitment is open, 
and there should be provision for strong penalties for failure of compli- 
ance. 

Minorities in Non-Decision-Making Positions 

Staff or advisory roles in administration are appropriate for the in- 
experienced applicants with minority-group backgrounds, as they are for 
others seeking careers in educational leadership. Current experience in 
this state as well as in others should have demonstrated that tradition- 
ally short periods of tenure in administrative positions become even more 
foreshortened when seasoned administrators with minority-group backgrounds 
are invited to assume roles which become revealed as non-decision-making 
situations. 

Influence and persuasion are the ^'tool s-of-the-trade" for administra- 
tors in institutions for higher education. Although respect and the ele- 
ments of progress which grow out of ^ such dimensions of leadership must be 
earned, peer acceptance and consensus concerning desirable change are in- 
timately related to institutional structure. Minority-group administrators 
cannot succeed in Connecticut institutions if the positions to which they 
will -be 'attracted are not authentic and are not included in the pattern of 
organization of the colleges or universities. . 
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Graduate Training of Disadvantaged Students 

In order to recruit members of disadvantaged groups, there is a need 
to insure that there are we I I -trained and competent persons available from 
these groups. In addition to providing better opportunities for undergrad- 
uate education, there must be special help and inducements for the more 
talented of these individuals to receive graduate training. Since tiieir 
disadvantage is often an economic one, there should be special fellowships 
and scholarships specifically for students frorr< disadvantaged groups. This 
would amount to a deliberate investment in the education of these individu- 
als as a means of correcting a wrong in our society. 

Quotas and Goals 

In assessing the need for affirmative action relating to the employment 
of minorities and women in higher education, two primary objectives, as set ■ 
forth by the Steering Committee for Increasing Higher Educational Opportuni- 
ties for Minority Groups , are crucial: 

1. To assure minority groups meaningful participation in the formula- 
tion of educational policy in Connecticut colleges and universities. 

2. To establish a timetable for accomplishment and a mechanism for the 
evaluation of progress in eliminating barriers to minority groups in 
higher t;Ciucation. 

The first objective would have as one of its primary concerns the employ- 
ment of minorities in our institutions of higher education. Such employment 
should take placc^^ on a variety of levels, namely staff, faculty, and adminis- 
trative. Each of these areas has its own individual significance as well as 
an accumulative effect on the role of women and mi^norlties in higher educa- 
tion. 

When we speak of implementation and immediate action, the topic of 
quotas often comes up. It is objective (can be applied un i f orma I I y ) , points 
towards a definite goal, and has a numerical bas^e which can easily be 
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checked and evaluated. Objectivity and clarity are highly desirable at- 
tributes; however, there is one outstanding weakness of this device, which 
is attested to by many, and that is its lack of flexibility. When consid- 
ering diverse institutions with unique and changing needs, a more flexible 
instrument is needed which can fulfill the general requirements and yet be 
adaptable to specific situations. 

The estab I i shment of Goa I s cannot be considered a viable alternative 
to Quotas , owing to their greater flexibility and adaptability to vary- 
ing situations. The U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare^s 
definition of goals relating to the employment of women and minorities is 
a good one: 

"Goals are projected levels of achievement resulting from an anal- 
ysis by the contractor of its deficiencies and what it can reason- 
ably do to remedy them, given the ava i labi I i ty of qual i f ied mi nori- 
ties and women and the expected turn-over in its work force. How- 
ever, goals without meaningful and Affirmative Action are useless. 
Affirmative Action implies and should demand that institutions t^ke 
positive and specific "efforts to recruit, employ, and promote 
qualified members of groups formally excluded, even' if that exclu- 
sion cannot be traced to particular discriminating action on the 
part of the . emp loyer . " (Higher Education Guidelines, Executive Or- 
der 11246, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Of- 
fice of Secretary, Office for Civi I Rights) 

Institutional Plans for Corrective Action 



With a policy of open recruitment for staff positions and a program 
providing for more training college teachers and administrators from di^;- 
advantaged groups, it should be possible to attain an appropriate compo- 
sition of the professional staff within the span of this five-year plan. 
In part, this will require conscious effort on the part of leaders and 
various educational institutions. However> sole reliance on good wt I ! 
will not be enough. Each state institution should be required to prepare 
a comprehensive plan outlining the steps to be taken each year to bring 
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about the needed correction within five (5) years. Moreover, all other' 
institutions of higher education which receive any state financial assis- 
tance should be required to submit such a plan to be eligible for aid. An 
appropriate state agency, augmented with broad civic representation, should 
oversee the implementation of these plans and, where necessary, take action 
against institutions which fail to show reasonable progress. 

F i nd i nqs : 

2. While institutions for higher education within Connecticut have wit- 
nessed an increase in the number of minority faculty and -adm i ni stra- 
tors, the percentage of these groups within the institutions remains 
disproportionate to their composition within the general population. 

Recommend at ions : 

2. That (1) each constituent unit, through its Board of Trustees working 
in conjunction with the CHE, estab I i sh goals and timetables, imple^ 
menting an Affirmative Action Program to accelerate the recruitment,, 
retention and promotion of minority faculty and staff; and (2) that 
the CHE be charged with responsibility for receiving yearly reports 
from each constituent unit and for publicly announcing the efforts 
to increase minority faculty and staff in higher education in Connec- 
ticut . 
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The Commission for Higher Education: Credibility Gap 

The Commission for Higher Education is one of the most influential 
bodies in higher education in the state of Connecticut. 

This body was established by Public Act 330 in 1965 by the General 
Assembly, and is responsible for the following: 

(1) coordination of planning for. higher educatior, throughout the 
state, 

C2) encouraging governing boards of the constituent un i ts ■ (Reg i ona I 
Community Colleges, State Colleges, University of Connecticut, 
State Technical Colleges) to initiate necessary rJans for devel- 
opment and expansion and receiving such plans for approval, 

(3) conducting research and studies concerning the state's provision 
of higher education, 

(4) making impartial assessments of legislative proposals and budget- 
ary requests for higher education and reporting thereupon to the 
Governor and Genera! Assembly, 

(5) licensing and accrediting of programs and ■ i nst i tut i ons of higher 
learning, and 

(6) pre,)aring and publishing reports on the condition, progress and 
needs of higher education in the state. 

Fi ndi nq : 

The credibility of the Commission for Higher Education is in question 
because there are no minorities on the regular professional staff of this 
central state agency for higher education, 

Recommendati ons : 

(1) That the Commission for Higher Education move deliberately on 
hiring, in a full-time and regular position, a minority person 



as an Associate in Higher Education to represent the concern ot the 
Commission forminorities in higher education in Connecticut; and 
(2) as vacancies occur, minorities be given equal consideration for 
all available positions. 



GcverMnq Boards: Their ReDresenlafiQri 

The following statistics reflect the over-all composition, as well as 
the minority representation, of the Commission for Higher Education and the 
Boards of Trustees of the constituent units: 



'ES 



Commission for Higher Education 
Boards af Trustees: 

Regidnal Community Co! leges 

State Colleges 

Technical Colleges 

University of Connecticut 

Independent Colleges 



TCTAL mm 

H 1 

12 I 

12 : 

9 1 

15 2 

l^ot available 
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Because of the social^ pressures of the day which have been brought to 
bear on these agencies, each has at least a token minority person. The 
time for tokenlsffi and windowdressing is past, and the composition of these 
bodies must reflect the compositions of the populations they purport to 
serve. 

Findin(] : 

, The Commission for Higher Education and the Boards of Trustees of con- ' 
stituent units, in legitimate positions to make critically influential de- 
cisions afid/or policies' affecting the state and direction of higher educa- 
tion in Connecticut, are composed of insufficient numbers of minority rep- 
resentatives to be adequately responsive to minority group concerns. 
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Recommendat ion : . 

That, the Commission for Higher Education and the Boards of Trustees of 
each constituent unit not only i ncrease the i r minority representation but 
also establish on each governing body a Minority Affairs Committee (or Sub-- 
Committee) to act on behalf of minorities and to publish a yearly report on 
the progress of each committee. 
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AdrDissions Policies in Transition 



I ntroduct ion 

Higher education is both a service to rv-cipient and a benefit to 

the investors, the people of Connecticut. The major function of higher 
education is to preserve and to advance the intellectual, cultural and sci- 
entific resources of our society; to coritr i bute to their development and to 
transmit such factors to succeeding generations. 

The F ..M,ir.U ;. ortu .') 1 1 ) es IvGsourc-^ Hrou: is ...oiivinced I hat the student 
population in Connecticut's institutions of higher education fails to re- 
flect an adequate representation of minority students. 

The variety of admissions policies which would allow any adult'or high 
school graduate to gain admission to regular undergraduate degree programs 
varies widely among institutions in Connecticut. For example, a few of our 
more prestigious institutions are attempting to make themselves more ac- 
cessible by lowering the minimum rank or grade average in order for a stu- 
dent to be conoiderad for admission. While addressing themselves to ac- 
cessibility, they must institute programs that will upgrade the skills of 
the students whom they admit, thus' ass i st i ng students to meet their objec- 
tives and to compete successfully. Also, some four-year institutions are 
admitting students to the colleges whereby late or junior-year entrance 
into a specific program is dependent upon demonstrated skill in particular 
areas. The question which this admission policy raises is whether these 
institutions are preparing the students during the Interim to be ready for 
acceptance in specific programs. The use of a retention policy, whereby 
there Is no academi c d 1 smi ssa I for a year or some extended period of time 
Is another way some institutions fnake efforts to assure continued accessi- 
bfllty. However, if steps are not taken to develop continually the academic 
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proficiency during thl i robat i or.-r period, these students will ]i-.evitably 
fail. The two-year institutions also have differing admission pr^J'Mcies 
which- must be examined in terms of their suitability and f unct i on* i M ty . 

In other words, admissions policies vary from a lowering :r 'rir- 
rank or grade To the admittance of any student with a hi-h school aloi'oma 
or the eqai vsien-.. Ther- '^-e also s=-veral models for alTernative \^.'ays of 
delivering higher education which must be examined. Two examples of such 
programs are the University Without Walls experiment, funded by r; Office 
of Education, as well as the United Sra:%s and Brit-'ish ^^^ersicrrs ^ "l^e con- 
cept of Opuen Oni ver^,, iTv 

Two Alternate Approaches 

The University Without Walts is ^ consort i um vg^f cal leges a^m i^^^'i ver- 
sifies offering 5ey^}r^^l p^'^s,^ b i I itrJes for graduate and undergraduate work 
that can lead to degrees. This educational experiment emphasizes a flex- 
ible curriculum, combinations of work and study, mobility' of students among 
cooperating institutions, and the development of technological advances in 
teaching. 

The Open University centers on the external degree — one conferred for 
off-campus scholastic work — and focuses on proficiency examinations jjn 
_Meu_ of course work. The concept stresses delivered by educational televi- 
sion and supported by centers for testing, tutoring, and counseling. 

People-Orientation 

Admission personnel should utilize flexible criteria which relates 
more substantially to the ambitions and life goals of candidates. Criteria 
should reflect the individual as an individual rather than the old practice 
of evaluating the student according to prescribed and inflexible standards. 
. It islessential that our colleges and universities seriously devote them- 
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selves to increasing opportunities for minorities in higher education, to 
include' a fajrer and greater portion of minority students. Higher educa- 
tion in our state must provide maximum access to a I I who can benefit and 
x^Mo desire it. Therefore, considerable efforts must be made to involve 
minorities in higher education. A pool of admission personnel should be 
devised in order to recruit more effectively and to encourage minority stu- 
dents to seek admissions to institutions of higher education. This group, 
t-niough representina different institutions, would facilitate efforts to 
ciMfract and secure minority students. 

Focus on the Community College : Entree for Mi nor i ties 

In Connecticut there has beena recent upspring of the community col- 
lege system which, in many ways, provides the opportunity for greater ac- 
cessibility to higher education for the minority student. The community 
college has a special function among institutions of higher education. It 
must accept the chaljenge of offa^^ing comprehensive curricula, community 
services, contin.Mng education, academic resources and suitable programs 
for transfer, career training and remedial education. 

Some Considerations 

Lest the concept of the "open door community college*^ become a "revolv- 
ing door" principle, the f o I i ow i ng pos i ti ons deserve the most serious con- 
sideration by all institutions concerned: 

1. There should be a cooperative arrangement between the community 
college and four-year institutions in accepting transfer students 
and giving them appropriate credit for the work they already com- 
pleted. Top priority should be given qualified students trans- 
ferring from community colleges within the state. 
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2. Community colleges should be available v;ithin commuting distance 
to all persons. Without geographical accessibility, many minoriiv 
students would be systematically excluded from attendance. 

3. There must be a greater reoresentat i on of rninorilitM. in the corn- 
munity college system. EnroTlment of minorities nust retleci riioir 
percentage within the total population. 

4. Wherever possible, every student accepted into a progrorn requlrin- 
compensatory education should receive the necessary ronf:'i ini.-MM 
resources to allov/ his or her engagement in an apprc-pr i a } e Irv-.H -.^^ 
course work by the end of no more than two years. 

5. Community colleges should remain two-year insti Jut ions <ind ruj\ [.o 
expected to become four-year institutions which move -YUcr, .iwjy trom 
the purpose they are expected to serve. 

6. Career programs should be given full support and stjfus within Mm,' 
community colleges. These programs need to be flexibly 'j'-^^-^rod t^- 
the changing job market. 

7. All financial barriers to enro I I ment f or low-income studenis rnusi 
be removed. The community college should charge no iuition or low 
tu i t i on . 

8. The community college must provide sufficient guidance and support-" 
Ive services to assure that the open admissions concept will not be- 
come a ''revolving door" pract i ce , dash i ng the hopes of many students 
who cannot favorably compete in an academic atmosphere of the tradi- 
tional educational order. Retention of students is directly related 
to the quality of the supportive services provided the marginal stu- 
dent. 

9. Instructional methods must be predicated on the needs of the com- 
munity college student; at the same time, academic standards must 
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be r-na i ntai ned . Otherwise, the program is designed for failure. 
10. The open admissions policy has ramifications which relate directlv 
to the elementary and secondary school systems in the stare. It 
Will be necessary at the elementary and secondary levels lO stren^nh- 
ened programs -so that graduates from high schools or the et^u i- v j I ent 
may enter post-secondary institutions with adequate preparation. 
Even though tne aforementioned proposa I s . refer specifically to the coin- 
munity college, it should be understood that a similar stance must be taken 
regarding all institutions of higher education in an effort to deal more re- 
al istically with all facets of the problem of equal access io higher educa- 
tion for everyone. 

A Caveat 

The community colleges must not become a ^'dumping ground for m i nor i I i 
As Dr. Stephen Wright (Vice-President, College Entrance Examination IJcjard) 
states, '*The open admissions policy must become a fact." In addition to 
opening its doers to all students, the community col lege, musi provide: ejch 
student with the necessary resources (financial and supportive) to maintain 
himself throughout his college experience. It is also suggested that each 
student be given the necessary guidance In choosing a career that will be 
economically beneficial on the ever-changing Job market. 

in Counse I i nq 

Counse I i ng' servi ces at all levels - vocational, educational, etc. - 
are essential to help minority groups to see the need for education and, 
having achieved it, to ■ know how to use it properly. Counseling services 
must have persons who understand and can solve minority group problems out- 
side the educational sphere. Through such ass i stance, mi nor i t i es wou I d. be 
aided in becoming achievers In an academic situation. 
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fJot Only for Minorities 

While many minority students do require and benefit from support ivc 
services, not a I I mincrity si-udents " have need for remedial programs. The 
academic, economic and cultural gaps among students which make supplemen- 
tary programs critical are not synomous with minorities. Consequently, 
niany students - not only minorities - benefit from effective supportive 



serv I ces . 



I- i nd i nqs : 

The admissions policies and practices of a nuniber of institutions of 
higher education continue to deny unduly or to restrict severly the edu- 
cational opportunities of many minorities students who encounter unneces- 
sary barriers and unrealistic measures of their potential. 

Recommendat i ons : 

That (1) the State Legislature and the Commission for Higher Educa- 
tion view all institutions of higher education in the state as a single 
resource committed to the common goals of meeting the post-secondary edu- 
cational needs of the citizenry of Connecticut; and (2) the State of Con- 
necticut guarantee some form of post-secondary education to each high 
school graduate of this state; and C3) admissions practices include mea- 
sures of attitudinal and motivational considerations as well as grade 
poi nt averages. 
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Support i ve Serv i ces 

A Perspective 

Minorities are not adequate I y served in the Stare of Confiecticut be- 
cause institutionalized racism prevents wholehearted cooperation and ap- 
preciation of problems inherent in being a minority person in the United 
States. The excuse that there is not a large minority group in Connecti- 
cut is not valid when looking at the size of m i nor i -ties in the larger 
cities in Connecticut and comparing this number with the percentage of the 
school population. The fact t.jat m i nor i ty " i nstr uctors , counselors, and 
school advisors are at a minimum in Conneclicut also contributes fo the 
fact that minorities do no receive adequate services. Minority persons 
tend to empathize and understand better than whites the many problems at- 
tendant to a black or Spanish-speaking person attending school and con-* 
fronting p^^oblems that do not exist in his own environment. Often having 
an adverse impact upon educational endeavors, this situation could be re- 
lieved through widespread hiring of minority personfiel who are better , 
equipped to cope with these problems and through understanding that these 
problems do not go away with the addition of funds or the relocation in a 
particular geographical area. 

The above problem has not only academ i c over tones but also sociologi- 
cal, social, and f i nanc i a I d i sad vantages , grow ing out of the inability of 
Connecticut to . handle properly educat i on d i rected to minority groups. A 
minority person often cannot move, nor should he be expected to move, from 
a ghe+tc .atmosphere into a completely integrated school system and easily 
perform at the same ievei of competence as most whites. He can, however, 
if provided with proper counseling and understanding. It is also difficult 
to have minority persons adjust to certain social standards with which they 



r re not familiar - particularly in the beg i r,n i ng' of one ^ s educational 
program. Since In all walks of life they will encounter greater preju- 
dice and discrimination than do other groups, it should be expected that 
minority persons will have misgivings about accepting whites and whites 
accepting them socially. Natural ly> the financial implications tend to 
make this problem more severe. Connecticut has never a I I ocated suf f i ci ent 
funds to study this program in depth and to provide the means to cope with 
the educational problems of inadequately served minority groups. 

Some Designs 

Contrary to popular belief, supportive programs do not i pso facto 
water down the quality of educational programs. Properly designed pro- 
grams of supportive services concern themselves with the student^s indi- 
vidual needs and assure that those needs will be met. Such programs 
structurally remove the obstacles and' afford the student free access to 
quality education. 

Some institutions offer a "bridge** summer to students entering a spe- 
cMfic i-nst i tut i ons for the fa 11 semester. Through these programs"/ students 
receive academic strengthening tho summer prior to entering a full-time pro 
gram. Students who successfully complete the summer program are allowed to 
continue; and, in some cases, students are provided with continued academic 
support. * . . 

In other institutions, marginal students may be admitted for the regu- 
lar academic year and provided services in the form of tutorial programs 
duri ng the year. 

Another alternative is to al low the special student to carry less than 
a full load during the first semester^ making it possible for him to con- 



centrate on a reduced number of subjects with expect-nr i on of better per- 
formance. 

There are many problems involved in the designing of suppp^^'. ive pro- 
grams. One primary problem is the fact that academic .--jopurt apparently 



programs in higher education without carefully Looking at the iinpaci' of 
elementary and secondary education on minority students. The specific n:)- 
ture of a supportive program in higher education should be based on the 
needs of students as determined by the i r prev i ous educational experiences; 
for these cxper i ences . have created the need for special admissions and sup- 
portive programs ar the college level. Therefore^ supportive programs should 
take into account the experiences which students have had in identifying 
the problem areas and dealing with them effectively. 

Supportive services need not, however, be pu^^cly academically orienl'ed. 
■Minority students need to feel that they belong, that they are part of the 
collegiate community and that the i r presence is r:J positive contr i but i on to 
the over=-a I k pcot i I e of the institution. Program^ and^centers which pro- 
vide an opportunity for student cultural enrichment are supportive because, 
they provide a positive clim^i^l-e for growth and interchange. 

Cons i derat i ons : ... . 

1. AIL institutions of higher education in Connecticut should develop sup- 
portive programs in assuming their share of the responsibility for edu- 
cating the disadvantaged. 

2. Jhe supportive program should be designed as an integral part of the 
college of f er i ngs , not an ad-hoc per i phera I program. 

3. Institutional financial support given to the student should be realistic 



comes after the fact. 



We cannot genuinely address ourselves to supportive 
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in terms of that student's individual needs,^ If supportive programs 
are to be successful in meeting the needs of the students. 
Connecticut local business and ind'jstry, and professional organiza- 
tions must beg in to assume some portion of the res pons i b i f i ty for 
supportive services by providing special programs and resources. 
The Commission for Higher Educat i on must plan and see k i mp !. omenta t i on 
of financial support to graduate school level ntern programs for 
low-income students Interested in faculty and administrative careers 
in higher education in Connecticut. 

Stipends for graduate students should be increased by $1500,00 to free 
them for more effective concentrat i on as developing scholars. Also, 
the forgiveness provisions in the present Scholarship Loan Programs 
should be increased. Arrangement should be made' for graduate students, 
including an additional ten percent for working low-income communities 
while pursuing the graduate degree and for other means whereby low-in- 
come graduate indebtedness may be absorbed. 

To eliminate tKe financial barrier — perhaps the most important barrier 
of 'aVr^f or ■ m i nor i ty ■ studenf s — a scholarship program that supplemeni's 
federal programs should be established. This program, based upon as- 
sessed need, would divide tSe funds appropriately between community 
college graduates and those who enter senior colleges and universities 
directly from the high schools. 

To prevent the admissions of minority students becoming a revolving 
door, supportive services would be prov i ded where the need is indi- 
cated. Provided in both the community colleges and the senior col- 
leges, these services would Include but not necessarily be limited 
to special counseling, remedial courses, tutpring and organized in- 
struction to effective methodsof study. 



F i nd j nq : 

With sufficient financial and academic underg i rd i ng ^ supportive ser- 
vices can be effective not only for students who have educational or eco- 
nomic disadvantages but also for institutions which seek a I ternati ves'"to 
traditional modes of h i gher education . 

Recommendation: 

That ( 1 )• the Commission for Higher Education and the State Legisia-- 
ture develop and implement a system which awards to institutions a tuition 
differentia) (reimbursement) for each student requiring supportive ser- 
vices for the first two years of his post-secondary educational career; 
and' (2) the State Legislature, the Commission for Higher Education and 
the institutions themselves make full utilization of appropriate state and 
federal funds to develop cooperative arrangements which will enhance the . 
support i ve serv i ces already underway and provide for the creation of addi- 
tional service programs. 
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NOTES ON COMPARISQK OF MINORITY ENROLLMENT 1970 - 1972 



A comparison of reports on minority student enrollment in 
Fall 1970 and Fall 1972 shows: 

- The percentage of full-time undergraduate students 
represented by all minority groups rose from ■ ^:.o 
6% over the tv/o-year period. 

- A total of 4,300 minority group students was reported 
as full-time undergraduates in all colleges, public 
and independent, in the State. 

- The largest percentage increases v;ere 

a. In four-year independent from 5% to 6.8%. 

b. In the Regional Community Colleges from 
10.1% to 11,5%. 

c. In the Technical Colleges from 5.6% to 6 . 8 % . 

- Percentage of minority enrollment remained virtually 
. constant over the two-year period in the University 

of Connecticut and in the State Col leges . 

3,140 Black students were reported in all colleges. 

- Enrollment of black students increased from 3.7% 
to 4.4% in all colleges. 

- Greater Hartford and South Central Community Colleges 
reported 29.2% and 28.7% respectively, the highest 

in the state . 

- Among the independent colleges Wesleyan, reported the 
greatest percentage of bla'ck students - 11.1%.. 

The 1970 Census in Connecticut reported 181,200 
Negro citizens out of a total of 3,032,000, or 6.0% 
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EXHIBIT B 



ERIC 



CONNECTICUT 



COMMISSION 



FOR HIGHER 



EDUCATION 



TABLE lA 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT - FALL 197 2 
FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



Total 



FOUR- YEAR COLLEGES 




Spanish 


Other 


Total 


Repor ted 


AND UNIVERSITIES 


Negro 


Surname 


Minority 


Minority 


Enrollment 




10 


7 


•J 


0 n 




i^llllllLxX. O L. 


2 






0 


Z O X 


r*onnpp"h icn t Col 1 pctg 


100 


7 


7 


-L X *t 




Fairfield Univ . 


60 


25 


3 


88 


2,460 


Holy Apostles College 


2 


1 


- 


3 


54 


Quinnipiac 


94 


8 


9 


111 


2,096 


Sacred Heart 


35 


27 


2 


64 


1,266 


St. Alphonsus 


2 


16 




18 


80 


St. Basil's 










17 


St. Joseph 


14 


3 




17 


56-3 


Trinity 


88 


12 


10 


110 


1,625 


Univ. of Bridgeport 


125 


29 


11 


165 


4,213 


Univ. of Hartford 


153 


42 


10 


205 


3 ,877 


Univ. of New Haven. 


119 


5 


10 


134 


2,473 


Wesleyan 


173 


30 


33 


236 


1,565 . 


Tale 


323 


122 


126 


571 


4 ,896 


Sub-Total 


1,300 


334 


224 


1,858 


27 ,489 



TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 



Hartford College for 

Women 
Mitchell 

Mt. Sacred Heart 
Post. Junior 
St. Thomas Sem. 

Sub-Total 



13 
8 

34 
55 



2 
3 



,6 



16 
11 

36 
63 



183 
4 22 

21 
450 

40 

1,116 



Total, Independent 
Colleges 

Total, Publicly 
Supported 
(Table IB) 



1,355 



1,837 



340 



424 



226 



201 



1,921 



2,462 



28,605 



43,908 



GRAND TOTAL 



3,192 



764 



427 



4 ,383 



72,513 



FJDrrbl 
6" ^21/72 

ERIC 
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TABLE IB 

MINORITY ENROLLMENT - FALL 1972 
FULL-TIME UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 

PUBLICLY SUPPORTED COLLEGES 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 

SYSTEM 

Univ . of Connecticut 

Storrs 

Groton 

Hartford 

Stamford 

Tor ring ton 

Waterbury 

Sub-Total 
State Colleges 
Central 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 

Sub-Total 



Negro 

330 
6 
6 



342 

129 
57 

140 
34 

360 



State Technical Colleges 

Hartford 

Norv/aik 

Thames Valley 

Waterbury 

Sub-Total 
TOTAL PUBLIC 
SUPPORTED BY FEDERAL 



20 
48 
6 
15 



89 



, . U.S. Coast Guard 

Total Pub. Supported 

Total Ind. Colleges 
(Table lA) 

GRAND TOTAL 

. ' o , ■ : . 

ERXC;:rbl 

^ "~T"721/72 



1 ,824 

GOVT . 

13 

1,837 



1,355 
3,192 



Spanish Other 
Surname Minority 



56 
4 



61 

32 
19 
16 

15 



82 



Regional Community 


Colleges 




Greater Hartford 


256 


48 


Housatonic 


132 


23 


Manchester 


39 


22 


Mattatuck 


83 


18 


Middlesex 


40 


14 


Mohegan 


27 


5 


North Central 






Northwestern 


12 


. 7 


Norwalk 


155 


43 


Quinebaug Valley 


1 




South Central 


246 


16 


Tunxis 


4 2 


28 


Sub-Total 


1,03 3 


224 



7 
18 
3 

21 



49 
416 



8 



424 



340 
764 



70 
4 
3 
1 



78 

17 
1 
21 
25 



Total 
Minority 

456 
10 
13 
1 



481 

178 
77 

177 
7 4 



Total 
Reported 
Enrollment 

9,091 
368 
752 
222 
115 
293 



10,841 

7, 067 
2,053 
7,117- 
2, 65 0 



64 


506 


18,887 


1 


305 


876 


10 


165 


1,283 


3 


64 


1,976 


1 


102 


1 .37a 




54 


728 


4 


36 


599 


2 


2 


46 


1 


20 


937 


7 


205 


1,243 


2 


3 


135 


1 


263 


858 


4 


- 74 


811 


35 


1,293 


10,870 




27 


555 


1 


67 


685 




9 


485 


12 


48 


506 


13 


151 


- . 2,231 


191 


2,431 


42,829 


10 


31 


1,079 


201 


, 2,462 


43,9.08 


226 


1,921 


28,605 


42 7 


4,383 


72,513 



TABLE 2 A 



MINORITY ENROLLMENT - FALL 1972 
PART-TIME UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Albertus Magnus 
Annhur st 

Bridgeport Engineering 
Connecticut College 
Fairfield 

Holy Apostles College 

Quinnipiac 

Sacred Heart 

St. Joseph 

Trinity 

Univ. of Bridgeport 
Univ. of Hartford 
Univ. of New Haven 
Wesleyan 
Yale 

Sub-Total 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

Hartford College for 

Women 
Mitchell 

Mt. Sacred Heart 

Post Junior^ 

St. Thomas Sem. 

Sub-Total 



Negro 
, 6 

5 

3 



24 
21 
1 
3 
13 
30 
27 
6 
1 

140 



2 

33 



Spanish 
Surname 



5 
2 
1 



4 
12 



14 

16 

5 



59 



Other 
Minority 



8 



2 
1 



12 

5 
2 



30 



Total 
Minor i ty 



18 
5 
1 

30 
34 
1 
3 
39 
51 
34 
6 
1 



229 



2 
41 

; 1 

3 



Total 
Reported 
Part-Time 
Enrollment 

64 , 

39 
345 • 

6 7 

44 

24 
831 . 
909 

58 

71 

1, 39,0 

2, 806 
2,352 

61 
48 



9, 109 



36 



8 



47 



39 
5 39 

NR 
183 

35 

796 



Total, Independent 
Colleges ].76 

Total, Publicly 
Supported (Table 2B) 1,088 

GRAND TOTAL 1,264 



67 



336 



40.3 



33 



89 



122 



2 76 



1, 513 



1, 789 



9,905 



16, 723 



26,628 



ERIC 

No Report 
FJDrfer 



71 - 



TABLE 2B 



MINORITy ENROLLMENT - FALL 19 72 
PART-TI I^ E UNDERGRADUATES ONLY 

PUBLICLY SUPPORTED COLLEGES 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 

SYSTEM 

Univ. of Connecticut 
.. Storrs 

Groton 

Hartford 

Stamford 

Torrington 

Waterbury 

Sub-Total 
State Colleges 
Central 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 



Negro 

2- . 

11 



14 

87 

40 
12 



Sub-Total 139 
Regional Cornitiunity Colleges 
Greater Hartford 
Housatonic 
Manchester 
Mattatuck 
Middlesex 
Mohegan 
North Central 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Norwalk 

Quinebaug Valley 
South Central 
Tunxis 

Sub-Total 
State Technical Colleges 
Hartford 
Norvfalk 
Thames Valley 
Waterbury 

Sub-Total 



194 
105 
12 
36 
45 
79 



175 

201 
24 

872 

18 
29 
12 
4 



Total, Pub. Supported 

Total, Ind. Colleges 
(Table 2A) 

GRAND TOTAL 

■ O 

ERJC. No Report 

; 1/3.6/73 ■. 



63 



1,088 



176 



1,264 



Spanish 
Surname 



9 
18 



7 
2 



27 

67 
46 
13 
6 
23 
14 

2 

54 
1 
14 
17 



257 

'J 
26 
3 
5 

~43 
336 



67 



403 



Other 
Minority 

.. .. 2 ■ 



4 

33 

15 
5 



53 

3 
2 
2 

2 

9 



18 

6 
8 



14 



89 



33 



122 



Total 
Minor ity 



19 



27 

138 

62 
19 



219 

261 
154 
25 
44 
68 
95 

4 

239 
1 

215 
41 



1,147 

27 
61 
15 

120 
1,513 



276 



1, 789 



Total 
Reported 
Part-Time 
Enrollment 

... ...15 7.. 

18 
117 
45 
21 
28'' 



386 

2, 707 
NR 
1, 194 

598 

4,499 



650 
130 
.405 
853 
887 
49 7 
191 
693 
626 
234 
785 
954 



9, 905 

218 

699 
470 
546 

1.933 
16, 723 

9,905 
26,628 
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EXHIBIT C 




TABLE 3 A 



FULL-TIME FACULTY - FALL 19 72 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRESENTATION 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 



Negro 



Albertus Magnus 
' "arinhurs t " " " - 

Connecticut College 4 

Fairfield 1 
Hartford Seminary 
Holy Apostles 
New England Institute 

Quinnipiac 2 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst. - 

Sacred Heart 1 
St« Alphonsus 

St. Basil's ^'^ 

St. Joseph - 

Trinity 4 

Univ. of Bridgeport 7 

Univ. of Hartford 8 

Univ. of New Haven 2 

Wesley an 9 
Yale 33 



Sub-Total 

IWO~YEAR COLLEGES 

Hartford Coll. for Woraen 
Mitchell 

Mt, Sacred Heart 

Post Junior 

St, Thomas Seminary . 

Sub-Total 

Total, Independent 
Colleges 

Total, Publicly 

Supported (Table 3B) 

GRAND TOTAL 



i^Rs No Report 

FJD:fer 

1/30/73 



ERiC 



71 



71 



61 



132 



Spanish 
Surname 



1- 
2 
2 



1 
1 
5 



1 
5 
1 

4 
12 



37 



38 



21 



59 



Other 
Minority 



2 
5 



3 
4 
1 



9 
1 

1 

2 
21 



49 



50 



48 



98 



Total 
Minority 



1 

8 
8 

1 

4 
11 
1 

3 



4 
17 

14 
4 

15 
66 



157 



159 



130 



289 



Total 
Reported 
Full-Time 

Faculty 

32 

27 
144 
169 

18 

10 

12 
143 

15 

58 
" il 

im 

123 
304 
265 
121 
2 72 
1, 271 

.3, 041 



6 
29 
NR 
19 

8 

62 



3,103 



3, 311 
6,414 
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TABLE 3B 



FULL-TIME FACULTY - FALL 1972 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRESENTATIO N 

PIBLICLY SUPPORTED COLLEGES 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 
SYSTEM 

Univ. of Connecticut 

All exc. Health Center 
Health Center 

Sub-Total 
State Colleges 
Central 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 



N egro 

18 
1 

19" 

5 
5 
9 
3 



Sub-Total 
Regional Community Colleges 
Greater Hartford 
Housatonic 
Manchester 
Mattatuck 
Middlesex 
Mohegan 
North Central 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Norwalk 

Quinebaug Valley 
South Central 
Tunxi s 



Sub-Total 
State Technical Colleges 
Hartford 
Norwalk - 
Thames Valley; 
Waterbury 

Sub-Total 

TOTAL PUBLIC 

SUPPORTED BY FED. GOVT. 

U.S. Coast Guard 

Total, Pub. Supported 

Total, Ind. Colleges 
(Table 3A) 

GRAND TOTAL 



22 

1 
2 



1 
3 

9 

Ts 



59 
2 



61 



71 



Spanish 
Surname 



6 
2 
5 
1 



14 



1 
1 



1 
1 



2 
2.1 

21 
38 



Other 
Minority 

11 ... . 
7 



18 

13 
2 
4 
4 



23 

2 
1 
1 



1 
I 



7 



48 



48 
50 



Total 
Minority 

. . 31 
8 



39 

24 
9 

18 
8 



59 

3 
3 
1 
2 



3 

5 

11 



28 

1 
1 



132 



59 



98 



2 

128 

2 

130 

159 

289 



Total 
Reported 
Full-Time 

Faculty 

1,136 . 
175 



1, 311 

422 
103 
484 
198 

r, 207 

50 
62 
79 
52 
45 
26 

4 
50 
76 

6 
43 
18 

511 

37 
50 
33 

38 

158 

3,187 

124 
3, 311 

3,103 

6,414 



PJDrfer 
^ 0/73 

ERIC ■ 



TABLE 4A 



ADMINISTRATION - FALL 1972 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRESENTATION 



INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



Negro 



4 

3 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Albertus Magnus 
Annhurst ■ ■ 

Connecticut College 
Fairfield 
Hartford Seminary - 
Holy Apostles - 
New England Institute - 
Quinnipiac 1 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Inct. - 
Sacred Heart 1 
St. Alphonsus 
St. Basil's 
St. Joseph 

Trinity 2 

Univ. o£ Bridgeport 

Univ. of Hartford 19 

Univ. of Nev Haven 3 

Wesleyan 

Yale 



Spanish Other 
Sur' f. ; Minority 



Total 
Minority 



4 
4 



2 
1 



Sub -Total 



33 



8 



28 
3 



45 



Total 
Reported 
Adminis . 
Employees 

18 

■ 12 ■ 

34 
63 

7 

8 

9 
38 

1 
22 
10 
NR 
20 
• 5? 

NR 
15 ' 

44 : 

NR 
NR 



493 



TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 
Hartford Coll. for Women 
Mitchell 

Mt. Sacred Heart 

Post Junior 

St. Thomas Seminary 

Sub-Total 

Total, Independent 
Colleges 

Total, Publicly 

Supported (Table 4B) 

GRAND TOTAL 



33 



47 



46 



52 



6 
11 
NR 
14 

8 



39 



5 32 



621 



80 



IS 



98 



1, 15 3 



Q No Report 
ERJCger 
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TABLE 4B 



ADMINISTRATION - FALL 1972 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRESENTATION 

PUBLICLY SUPPORTED COLLEGES 



18 

5 
1 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 

SYSTEf l Negro 

■Univ. of Connecticut 

All exc. Health Center 16 

Health Center 2 

Sub-Total 

State Colleges 

Central 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 2 
Sub-Total 8 
Regional Conrniunity Colleges 
Greater Hartford 2 
Housatonic - 
Manchester 2 
Mattatuck 1 
Middlesex 1 
Mohegan 1 
North Central 
Northwestern Connecticut 
Norwalk 2 
Quinebaug Valley 
South Central 11 
Tunxi s 

Sub-Total 20 
State Technical Colleges 
Hartford 

Norwalk - 

Thames Valley ' 

Waterbury , . - 

Sub-Total 



TOTAL PUBLIC 

SUPPORTED BY FED. GOVT . 

U. S . Coast Guard 

Total, Pub. Supported 

Total, Ind. Colleges . 
(Table 4aP 

GRAND TOTAL 



46 

1 
47 

33 
80 



Spanish 
Surname 



1 
1 



9 
12 



Other 
Minority 



Total 
Minority 

17 

3 



20 

6 

1 



10 



2 
1 
1 
2 



2 
11 



21 



51 
1 



52 

46 i 



Total 
Reported 
Adminis . 
Employees 

112 
111. 



223 

89 
22 
NR 
21 



98 . 



132 

13 

22 
30 
24 
19 
12 

4 
15 
21 

7 
.28 
13 

208 

6 
7 
7 
6 

~26 
589 

32 
621 

532 
1,153 



NR: No Report 



ERIC fJP:fer 
1/30/73 
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EXHIBIT D 



ERIC 



TABLE 5A 



tJ^^PR0F£SSl0NA L EMPLOYEES - FALL 19 72 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRESENTATION 



INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 



Albertus Magnus 
Annhurst 
Bridgeport Eng. 
Connecticut College 
Fairfield 
Hartford Seminary 
Holy Apostles 
New England Institut^ 
Quinnipiac 

Rensselaer Polytechn^^ In^t, 

-Sacred Heart 

St, Alphonsus 

St, Basil's 

St, Joseph 

Tr:'nity 

Univ, of Bridgeport 
Univ. of Hartford 
Univ. of New Haven 
\?esleyan 
Yale 



7 



26 
25 



4 
1 
1 



7 
9 

65 
2 



Sub-Total 

TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 

Hartford Coll . for W^^en 
Mitchell 

Mt. Sacred Heart 

Post Junior 

St. Thomas Seminary 

Sub-Total 

Total, Independent 
Colleges 

Total, Publicly 
Supported^. (Table 

I; . 

GRAND TOTJiL 



_565 
812 



2 
4 

816 




Spanish 
Surname 



3 
15 



2 
8 

7 
1 

63 



101 



106 




Other 
Minority 

1 



46 



46 



14 



Total 
Minority 

10 



29 

40 



4 
1 
3 



9 
17 

73 
3 

770 
959 



60 



968 



299 



1,267 



Total 
Reported 
Non-Prof. 

Employees 

87 
26 
5 

246 

262 

32 
4 

22 

83 

14 

94 
7 

NR 

56 
187 

NR 
321 
147 

NR 
3,515 

5,108 



19 
45 
NR 
17 
29 



110 

5,218 

4,33G 
9,554 



NR: No Report 



1/30/73 



ERIC 
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TABLE 5B 



NON-PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES - FALL 19 72 
SHOWING MINORITY REPRES E NTATION 

PUBLICLY SUPPORTED COLLEGES 



CONNECTICUT PUBLIC 

SYSTEM Negro 

Univ. of Connecticut 

All ejc. Health Center . 21 
Health Center 170 

Sub-Total 191 
State Collecfes 

Central 5 

Eastern 2 
•Southern 

Western 7 



Sub-Total 14 
Regional Community Colleges 

Greater Hartford 6 

Housatonic 3 

Manchester 1 

Mattatuck 2 

Middlesex 1 

Mohegan 2 

North Central 2 
Northwestern Connecticut * 

Norwalk 4 

Quinebaug Valley - 

South Central 2 

Tunxis - 



Sub-Total 
State Technical Colleges 
Hartford 
Norwalk 
Thames Valley 
Waterbury . 

Sub-Total . 

TOTAL PUBLIC 

SUPPORTED BY FED. GOVT. 
U.S. Coast Guard 

Total, Pub. Supported 

Total, ,Ind, Colleges 
(Table 5A) ^ 

GRAND TOTAL 



23 

1 
4 



6 

234 



8 



242 



816 



1,058 



Spanish 
Surname 

13 

.. 18 



31 

1 
3 



1 
2 



2 
38 



43 
106 
149 



Other 
jyiinority 



14 

14 

46 



Total 
Minority 

34 

. . .188 



222 

5 
3 

10 
18 



6 
3 

1 
2 
1 

.2 
3 



24 

3 
4 



60 



8 

272 

27 

299 

968 

1,267 



Total 
Reported 
Non-Prp-f . 
Employees 

2,180 



2,876 

361 
95 
NR 

146 

602 

26 
31 
57 
47 
25 
14 

6 
25 
53 

4 
13 
26 

327 



23 
22 
24 
91 
3.896 

440 
4,336 

5,218 

9,554 



O NR: No Report 
ERiCFJD:fer 
Hmai*iBBl/30/73 
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